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E ARE fighting again for human freedom and especially for the future of our children in a free world, 
Children must be safeguarded—and they can be safeguarded—in the midst of this total war so that 
they can live and share in that future.—A Children’s Charter in Wartime. 
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The Working Mother in England 


By Lapy E. D. Srmon 


Member of the Education Committee, Manchester City Council 


HEN married women with children go into 
W wartime industry many problems have to 
be solved. In England, although all women, 
married and single, are compelled to register 
if they are 18 ) years of age, mothers with 
children under 14, which is the school-le aving 
age, are not Mand to take up work outside 
their homes. At the same time a certain num- 
ber of them, anxious to help their country 
directly and also to supplement the separation 
allowance which they get when their husbands 
join the forces, have volunteered for work in 
munition factories, on buses and railways, and 
elsewhere to fill the positions of men who have 
been called up or have been sent to more vital 
war work. 

In order to help these women the Govern- 
ment, through the local health and education 
services, is providing wartime nurseries. 
These are of two kinds: 

1, Whole-time nurseries, which are open from 7 
a. m. to 7 p. m., and which take children from 1 
month to 5 years of age. These are usually run by 
the maternity and child-welfare authority, but the 
education authority provides a nursery-school teacher 
wherever possible to look after the children between 
ithe ages of 2 and 5 years. 

2. Part-time nurseries, which take children between 
the ages of 2 and 5 only and which are normally 
open during school hours (9 a. m. to 4 p. m.) but 
which can be open both earlier and later if the 
mothers wish their children to have breakfast and 
tea as well as the midday meal at school. These 
part-time nurseries are usually provided by the 
education authority. 

These nurseries are set up wherever the Min- 
istry of Labor says that there is need for them. 
The Government pays the cost of establishing 
the nurseries and of running them apart from 
the mothers’ payments. In whole-time nurs- 
eries the mothers pay 7 shillings a week; in part- 
time nurseries, where they are an extension of 
peace-time nursery classes, the mother pays only 
for the food, with a little extra if the extended- 
hour scheme is in use. 
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Day nurseries are excellent in themselves, 
but in wartime every proposal has to be weighed 
against the expenditure of man and woman 
power. Where no suitable buildings for these 
nurseries exist, prefabricated hutments must be 
provided, and these use both materials and 
building labor, the supply of which is limited. 

Staffing is an even more difficult matter. In 
the whole-time nurseries it has been found nee- 
essary to provide 1 woman on a full-time basis 
for every 4or 5 children ; in the part-time nurser- 
ies, only 1 for 15 children. If, as is often the 
case, a mother has more than 1 child in the whole- 
time nursery, it may work out that 1 full-time 
member of the staff is required for every 2. 
mothers released for war work. Some of the 
staff are trained hospital nurses, the supply of 
whom is getting short in England. ‘Trained 
nursery-school teachers have also become very 
scarce, and both these and the hospital nurses 
are helped out by child-care reserve workers. 
These are women who have volunteered for this 
work and who have successfully passed through 
a short training course. All the staff members 
are paid, 

There are between 2 and 3 million children 
under 5 years of age in England. Provision is 
now made in whole-time day nurseries for 60, 
000 children, less than 3 percent of the total. 
The number accommodated in part-time nurs- 
eries is not known. It is recognized that the 
majority of English children of working mothers 
are being looked after by a neighbor or a rela- 
tive who receives a payment of about 8 or 9 shil- 
lings a week. Some more whole-time nurseries 
are being planned, but difficulties of finding suit- 
able buildings and staff will soon put an end to 
further development 

But the care of children is only one part of a 
married woman’s job, even if it is perhaps the 
most important and the one that bulks largest 
in the public eye. Ifthe old saying is true that 
“a man’s work ends with the setting of the sun, 
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but a woman’s work is never done,” woman’s 
work is the most economical form of labor ever 
invented; yet it has never been officially recog- 
nized as work in E ngland because it is “unpaid. 
It is the most economical because the mother does 
about six different jobs during the day, many of 
which overlap. In addition to feeding and 
looking after the baby, she cleans the house, 
cooks the meals for her husband and older chil- 
dren, does the weekly wash and the daily shop- 
ping and the tidying and the mending, and 
a after the school children when they come 
back from school. 

Now if such a woman goes into full-time 
work in a factory, several sets of people have 
to help with her home jobs, unless she is to do, 
as so many are doing, two full-time jobs. There 
is need for a nursery for the baby, a staff of 
teachers and child-care reserve workers to look 
after the children 5 or 6 years of age before 
and after school hours, staff to provide midday 
meals for the school children, extra staff in the 
laundries to which she now has to send her 
washing, a neighbor to do her shopping, a Brit- 
ish Restaurant where she can buy cooked food 
for the evening meal which she has no time 
to prepare. Even so, she has to manage the 
cleaning of the house at the weekend and the 
daily tidying and mending any time. 

Since it is not possible to provide all these 
agencies for all the mothers in all parts of the 
country, it is no wonder that when women with 
children are employed there is an inevitable 
amount of absenteeism, an increase in truancy 
leading to juvenile delinquency, and a lowering 
of the health of mothers. In‘a short war that 
might not matter so much, but in the war in 
which we now are involved it may become 
serious. 

The saving feature of the situation, so far as 
England is concerned, is that relatively few of 
the mothers are working full time. Figures 
given last July for the women of registration 
age, which was then 18 to 41 years, show that 
out. of the 6,500,000 women who had registered. 
only 383,000 mothers with children under 14 
were working full time. Unless the financial 
position of the family is such that it is neces- 
sary for the mother to work, responsibile 
mothers realize that their first duty in war as in 
peace is to their children, and that war condi- 
tions make this task more difficult. 

Personally, I believe that a much larger 
number of mothers can be brought into the war 
effort by means of part-time employment. This 
has already begun in England and is being 
extended, since employers are beginning to 
realize that the only remaining source of labor 
is that of married women. 
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Part-time work can take various forms: 


1. Morning and afternoon shifts (one woman works 
in the morning, and another comes on at noon and 
works in the afternoon). 

2. Three full days a week. 

3. A short shift, such as 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Jobs not suitable for part-time workers in- 
clude work on specialized machines, work 
which involves night shifts, and work which is 
organized on the basis of 8-hour shifts. Ex- 
perience has proved, however, that part-time 
workers can do much of the work on munitions 
and that they can also be used to set free full- 
time workers for direct war work. For in- 
stance, work in shops, in cafes and restaurants, 
and clerical and office work can all be done by 
part-time workers. Government offices in Eng- 
land use morning and afternoon workers as copy 
typists, and in one office in Manchester two 
stenographers work 3 full days a week each. 

Two women with children can arrange for 
one of the women to look after the children 
of both when the other woman is working. A 
woman who has a husband but no children and 
who does all the work of the house finds that 
she can arrange this on her free days or free 
half days. For women who live near the fac- 
tories, so that they do not have to travel far, 
morning and afternoon shifts are most conven- 
ient, but for women who have to spend time 
and money traveling, 3 full days of work a week 
is a better arrangement. 

Although these schemes are now developing 
in England because women available for full- 
time employment are getting scarce, I believe 
it would have been better if the Ministry of 
Labor earlier in the war had listed the jobs 
that can be done by part-time workers and had 
refused to send full-time workers to employers 
for these jobs. 

There is no difficulty in getting women to 
volunteer for part-time work; the diffic ulty has 
bee ‘n to induce employers to make the necessary 

readjustments. Where they have done so, they 
find that in spite of the preliminary labor in- 
volved in changing over, and the extra clerical 
labor that is necessary, they get better produc- 
tion. The women are fresher and there is less 
absenteeism. Where women with children 
work on a full-time basis much absenteeism is 

caused by women taking time off to clean their 
hanes or do their shopping or merely to stay 
at home because they get too tired. 

By means of part-time employment women 

‘an make a direct contribution to the war effort 
pe can supplement the family income without 
risk of damage to their children’s welfare or 
to their own health. Also, what is perhaps of 
equal importance, a supply of labor is made 
available that cannot otherwise be tapped. 














SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF MOTHERS 
AND CHILDREN 








Maternity Care for Wives 
State Plans Approved 


By October 1942 State and Territorial health 
departments had requested from the Children’s 
Bureau funds amounting to more than $1,- 
500,000 to provide obstetric and pediatric medi- 
cal care and hospital care for the families of 
men in military service. Plans had been re- 
ceived from 25 States and Hawaii and most of 
these had been approved and were in operation : 


Alabama New Jersey 
Arkansas New Mexico 
California North Carolina 
Hawaii Oklahoma 
Idaho Rhode Island 
Illinois South Carolina 
Indiana South Dakota 
Maine Texas 
Maryland Utah 
Minnesota Virginia 
Mississippi Washington 
Missouri Wisconsin 
Nebraska Wyoming 


Funds totaling $308,000 have been allotted to 
these States to meet immediate needs. No fur- 
ther funds can be allotted to these States from 
current Fund B appropriations. Appropria- 
tion of additional funds depends on the passage 
of bills now in Congress. 

In several of the States the services are made 
available on a State-wide basis; in others they 
are limited to the most critical areas surround- 
ing military posts. Some of the plans provide 
only maternity care; others include care for 
sick children under 1 year of age. 


Percentage of Newborn Babies Whose 
Fathers Are in Military 
Service 


The percentage of all babies born whose 
fathers are in military service is already sub- 
stantial and is on the increase. Preliminary 
figures based on birth certificates filed during 
May, June, and July 1942 are available for 28 
States and the District of Columbia. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the percentage of these 
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of Men in Military Service 


babies whose fathers were stated to be soldiers or 
sailors: 


Children of men in 
military service 


State Total births 

Total, 28 States Number ‘tot 

and D. C 309, 357 9, 176 3.0 

District of Columbia __ 5, 089 401 7.9 
Wyoming 1, 419 85 6.0 
Kansas 1_ 8, 416 460 5.5 
Rhode Island ayaa 3, 428 166 4.8 
Georgia ; Es 13, 618 642 4.7 
Maryland vena 4, 092 188 4.6 
Louisiana 9, 354 408 4.4 
Nebraska 5, 655 240 4.2 
Utah. ..... 3, 933 166 4.2 
OGvregon............. 5, 697 234 4.1 
New Mexico 3, 475 135 3.9 
Arizona___- 3, 076 114 3.7 
Maine___- a 4, 480 160 3. € 
North Carolina 21, 118 765 3. € 
Idaho.____- 2, 981 104 3. 5 
Delaware : 1, 397 43 3. 1 
West Virginia. 9, 469 282 3. 0 
Illinois______ 35, 904 958 a 
Missouri 15, 681 425 2.7 
Tennessee - 15, 750 388 2. § 
Mississippi 11, 870 285 2. 4 
Cae. =... 33, 971 812 2. 4 
Indiana__-_- 16, 303 367 2.3 
North Dakota ? 2, 950 68 2.3 
Michigan _ 29, 987 675 2.3 
lowa........ 11, 999 265 2. 2 
South Dakota 3, 105 66 2. 1 
Vermont__- 1, 810 38 2.1 
pe 23, 330 236 1. 0 


1 Data for June, July and August. 
1 July data incomplete. 
3 Figures for 5 months, January-May, 1942. 


Thus, 3 percent of all the babies whose births 
were registered in these States in May, June, and 
July 1942 were born to wives of men in military 
service. In 9 States and the District of Colum- 
bia the percentage was more than 4. But in the 
fall of 1941 not only was the total strength of 
the military force much less than it is now, but 
the proportion of married men in the services 
was much smaller. 

In 22 States where it was possible to analyze 
the figures by months, the percentage rose from 
an average of 2.7 in May to 3.1 in June and 3.7 
in July. 
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The Children’s Bureau has information which 
indicates that the proportion of married men in 
the armed forces more than doubled in the short 
period from December 1941 to April 1942. In- 
dications are that the increase is continuing. On 
the basis of this information and the figures pre- 
sented in the table, it may be conservatively es- 
timated that 5 percent of the births in the United 
States in the year beginning July 1942 will be 
to wives of men in the armed forces. Since the 
information available as to the strength of the 
armed forces in the fall of 1941 and the propor- 
tion of married men in them agrees well with 
the results of the information tabulated from 
birth certificates State health officers may find 


BOOK 


Public Health 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL, by E. Benton Salt, Ed. D., Grace I. Fox, 
Elsie M. Douthett, and B. K. Stevens, A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, 1942. 340 pp. $2. 

This hook is written as a guide to teachers whose 
{uties include responsibility for physical education. 
The writers feel that with the schools reaching a 
larger percentage of the children for a longer time, 
with new responsibilities being placed upon the school, 
and with the increasing part the faculty plays in ex- 
ecuting school procedures, the teacher assumes a role 
of ever-growing importance in the development of 
pupils’ lives. The whole function of education is de 
fined in terms of developing an individual capable of 
understanding, fitting into, and contributing to the 
growth of a democratic society. The role of physical 
education in such an educational setting is outlined. 


ERADICATION OF ‘TUBERCULOSIS IN SYRACUSE; report of 
the Mayor’s Conference Committee on Tuberculosis, 


July 1942. 79 pp. Processed. 50 cents. 


Detailed findings of the committee are given in this 
report, which covers case-finding, case control, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, health education, and preventive 
measures. Basic strategy recommended by the com- 
mittee in the warfare against tuberculosis is contained 
ina printed leaflet entitled “Getting Rid of Tuberculosis 
in Syracuse.” 


Crippled Children 


THE KENNY METHOD OF ‘TREATMENT FOR INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS, by Wallace H. Cole, M. D., John F. Pohl, 
M. D., and Miland E. Knapp, M. D. Publication No. 
10, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York. June 1942. 47 pp. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for 
2 years has financed a study of the treatment for 
anterior poliomyelitis advocated by Elizabeth Kenny. 
The study was carried on at the Medical School of the 
University of Minnesota, under the direction of the De- 
partments of Orthopedic Surgery and Physical Therapy. 
As a result of this study the Medical Advisory Commit- 
tees of the National Foundation officially endorsed Miss 
Kenny's treatment for poliomyelitis in the acute stage 


it useful to study birth certificates registered in 
planning programs for maternity care for sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ wives. 

For children born of unmarried parents whose 
fathers are in military service the percentage is 
probably much higher than for all babies. In 
one State, Michigan, for which information is 
available from birth certificates filed during 
May, June, and July 1942, it appears that 2.3 
percent of all babies were stated to have fathers 
in military service, compared with nearly 10 
percent of the children born out of wedlock. 
This figure, of course, is based on a small sample, 
but at least it can be taken to indicate that this 
problem is especially acute. 


NOTES 


and recommended the preparation of a manual describ- 
ing the essential principles and details of the Kenny 
method. The physicians who prepared the present 
manual set forth in it their conclusions as to the prin- 
ciples involved and the techniques used as observed by 
them during the 2-year study. 


THE EArLty TREATMENT OF POLIOMYELITIS, by John A. 
Toomey, M. D. Journal of Pediatrics, Vol. 21, No. 3 
(September 1942), pp. 353-378. 


In this article Dr. Toomey discusses the various 
clinical manifestations of acute poliomyelitis and de- 
scribes in detail the present therapeutic procedures 
being followed in the treatment of this disease in 
the Division of Contagious Diseases, Cleveland City 
Hospital. The procedures described have been de- 
veloped during the past 20 years in the treatment of 
more than 1,400 patients. Special reference is made 
to the therapeutic measures used in the care of 
patients with bulbar paralysis and to the use of 
serums, artificial heat, splints, casts, and muscle re- 
education. A section is devoted to a discussion of 
pain and muscle spasm in poliomyelitis. He econ- 
eludes with a critical analysis of the Kenny method 
of treatment of this disease. 


Children’s Bureau Publications 


INFANT CARE. 
1942. 


Upwards of 15,000,000 copies of this bulletin have 
been distributed since the first edition was published 
in 1914, and parents who were themselves “brought 
up on Infant Care” are now using it for their own 
children. The new edition has been entirely rewritten 
With emphasis on the satisfaction of the child’s emo 
tional as well as physical needs and on flexibility of 
program to suit the tempo of each child’s development. 


Bureau Publication No. 8, Washington, 
135 pp. 


PRENATAL CARE. 
ton, 1942. 


Bureau Publication No. 4, Washing- 
DS pp. 

The new edition of Prenatal Care has been revised 
in accordance with recent medical thought and some 
parts have been rewritten, including the material on 
nutrition and on the care of premature babies. 
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Community Organization Solves Play Problem in 
Defense Are 
By Louise GILBERT 


Child-Welfare Worker, Children’s Division, Indiana State Department of Public Welfar 


Defense areas present an immediate need for 


good community organization. Rural commu- 
nities offer particularly fertile fields for such 
organization because of the lack of organized 
planning and because of the lack of knowledge 
of the work of social agencies. An emergency 


situation often makes the community aware of 


needs and problems that had previously existed 
but were less acute. People feel the excitement 
of expanding industry, and, although busy with 
their own increased activities, they are under- 
standing of the problems created by sudden ex- 
pansion of wealth, by populations on the move, 
by inadequate housing. 

The Charlestown defense area, in southern 
Indiana, which began development in the fall 
of 1940, has often, and rightly, been called the 
guinea pig of defense areas, because it was the 
first large industrial defense area in the Middle 
West and because any problem that could pos- 
sibly present itself has been encountered there. 
The building of two large munitions plants near 
Charlestown, a town of less than 1,000 in popu- 
lation, soon meant the employment of approxi- 
mately 30,000 persons. In addition to the pow- 
der plants at Charlestown, the United States 
Quartermaster Depot at Jeffersonville, the 
county seat, expanded greatly and began em- 
ploying large numbers of men and women. By 
early 1941 these two towns and the surrounding 
area were crowded beyond capacity with work- 
men and their families pecked into trailer camps 
and into every imaginable makeshift dwelling. 

The most encouraging outlook in the resulting 
picture of rapidly increasing social problems 
was the existence of a few social agencies. The 
county department of public welfare, which 
was well established and well accepted in the 
community, and the health agencies, including 
the county public-health-nursing service, the 
tuberculosis association and the Red Cross, all 


1 Presented as an address at the sixty-ninth annual meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work, New Orleans, 
May 10-16, 1942, and printed in Indiana Public Welfare, 
June 1942. 
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were eager and ready to expand their services to 
meet the new demands. 

The only organized recreational activities in 
the county were the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, church young people’s groups, and a sum- 
mer program of school playground activities 
and softball in Jeffersonville. Immediately the 
Work Projects Administration Recreation Di- 
vision offered services to Charlestown, begin- 
ning with a play-school in a church basement 
and some supervised youth group activities, 
The Episcopalian Diocese began to feel out the 
need for a community center in Charlestown. 

The Indiana State Board of Health estab- 
lished a venereal-disease clinic and sent mater- 
nity nurses and additional public-health nurses 
to the community. 

This eagerness on the part of all health, 
welfare, and recreation agencies to give what- 
ever service was necessary pointed strongly 
toward the need for an organized community 
body to direct the activities of these agencies 
and to develop community interest in addi- 
tional services. The only organizations of lay- 
men in the county to direct and interpret. the 
work of the existing agencies were the indivi- 
dual boards of those agencies. There was no 
community body to pull together the services 
of the various agencies or to point out gaps 
in the services. 

At this point the Federal Security Agency, 
seeing the need for outside help and stimu- 
lation, employed, on a half-time basis, a1 
experienced person in the field of community 
organization to organize lay groups in the 
area surrounding Charlestown. The greatest 
need was thought to be in the field of recrea- 
tion, since almost nothing was offered there. 

The accepted pre-emergency method of con- 
munity organization, that of consulting with 
key people in the community, leaders of sery- 
ice clubs and business groups, agency represen- 
tatives and educational leaders, was used, and 
plans were soon made for the organization of 
two community-service defense councils in the 
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county, one in Charlestown and one in Jeffer- 
sonville. * * * 

The community-service defense councils 
were able to plan several community recrea- 
tion projects, but from the beginning the 
groups saw the difficulty of carrying out a 
comprehens ive recreation program without the 
professional leadership of salaried and full- 
time workers and without a recreation center. 
The WPA Recreation Division was willing to 
give what it could, but it was limited in the 
number of people available and in facilities. 

In Charlestown a community cenier was 
opened in June under the auspices of the Epis- 
copalian Diocese, with a full-time, professional] 
church and recreation worker. Late in the 
summer, on the invitation of the defense coun- 
cils, the United Service Organizations sent 
workers to organize recreational activities in 
the county. These organizations consulted 
with the local community-service defense 
councils in planning their activities and ex- 
pressed a desire to plan only those activities 
wanted by the community. 

The councils found some difficulty in giving 
direction to these organizations, because of 
lack of knowledge of what a recreation pro- 
gram might have to offer and lack of know!l- 
edge of the real needs of the whole community. 
A recreation program seemed difficult to vis- 
ualize, and busy business men and women, 
with no difficulty in planning for their own 
too-scarce leisure time, were sometimes unable 
to see the need for supervised recreation for 
other people with more leisure. There was 
also a definite feeling that with industry boom- 
ing and wages high people could buy their 
“fun.” 

However, most of the- council members ex- 
pressed a willingness to help in_ providing 
whatever was needed and to “go along” with 
the group. When the recreation agencies 
under professional leadership gradually began 
to function with more and more scheduled ac- 
tivities, the community accepted them, people 
made use of them, members of the council par- 
ticipated and saw the need for providing 
further facilities. 

In spite of frequent discouragement felt by 
many people in Clark County over the slowness 
of action and the scarcity of tangible accom- 
plishments of the community-service defense 
councils, a review of the year’s work shows that 
there were valuable results of the work of 
those groups. The councils acted in an ad- 
visory capacity to the United Service Organi- 
zations in Clark County for the first 4 months 
of their activities, until an advisory council 
was organized for the USO. The councils also 


advised with other recreational agencies and, 
occasionally, in planning a community project, 
enlisted and coordinated the services of the 
several agencies * * *, 

The Charlestown Community Service De- 
fense Council gave consideration to delin- 
quency among Negro boys and the lack of 
recreational facilities for Negroes, which had 
been brought to their attention: by the depart- 
ment of public welfare. * * 

With the coming of new ‘anil particu- 
larly the USO and the WPA Recreation Divi- 
sion, one other organization was established. 
The new recreation workers felt the need of 
meeting frequently with representatives of the 
already existing welfare and recreation agen- 
cles to discuss common problems and to coordi- 
nate their services. This small group, meeting 
weekly at first, finally organized itself in 
March 1942 into a sort of council of social 
agencies, naming itself the Clark County 
Council of Health, Recreation, and Social and 
Economic Welfare. The main purposes of this 
group are (1) to help each agency define its 
function; (2) to set up routines for clearing 
and referring cases, and (3) to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to discuss common prob- 
lems and to pool information. This group has 
considered what its relationship should be to 
the two community-service defense councils; at 
present it is a separate organization, although 
most of the people in the council of 
agency representatives are also members of at 
least one of the community service defense 
councils, * * * 

It is easy to see that community organiza- 
tion in this area has not yet become a neat, fin- 
ished plan. Much groping and feeling the way 
step by step has been and is still being done. The 
newly organized council is now assuming more 
and more responsibilities that originally were 
not fulfilled at all or fell to some agency or in- 
dividual who hesitated to assume them. For ex- 
ample, early in the period of the emergency, 
new agencies establishing their programs went 
to the director of the county department of 
public welfare for advice and direction. But as 
it was recognized that this responsibility should 
not fall to any agency executive but to a com- 
munity-planning group, it has been possible to 
place this responsibility with the newly organ- 
ized council of health, recreation, and social and 
economic welfare. 

We who have had a part in community or- 
ganization in the defense area around Charles- 
town think that perhaps some of our experiences 
may be helpful to others working in defense 
communities, and we would like to make the 
following suggestions which have come out of 
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trial and error, growth and groping process: 


1. Consideration should be given early to the organi- 
zation of one group of professional and lay people, not 
too large but representative of the entire area served 
by the social agencies; that is, organization on a 
county-wide rather than a city-wide basis if the agen- 
cies are for the most part giving service on a county- 
wide basis. Subcommittees giving special attention to 
projects of concern to a particular area could be ap- 
pointed. However, rivalries between cities or sections 
within a county may make this county-wide plan in- 
advisable. 

2. It should be recognized that newcomers are a part 
of the community and should be encouraged to partici- 
pate in the planning body. 

3. In meeting an emergency, community planning 
should be built around old agencies, services and exist- 
ing groups. Only by so doing can the organization re- 


main sound after the emergency is over. A community 
planning group should first become acquainted with the 
services already available, should evaluate the work 
of the existing social agencies and suggest places where 
new agencies might fill a need. This council or planning 
group should help the already existing agencies to ac- 
cept the new ones and should help the old agencies 
make the necessary adjustments in their programs. 
While it is true that the permanent, already existing 
agencies fear changing their programs during the emer- 
gency because of the need to remain in the field after 
the emergency is over, it is necesSary that their pro- 
grams be kept flexible, giving over some responsibili- 
ties to the new agencies and expanding their services in 
other respects, in Grder to make the best possible use of 
all the services available. The council should also help 
the new agencies plan thoughtfully and carefully in 
order to integrate their services into the total com- 
munity pattern. 


American Legion Stresses Child Welfare 


« 


The American Legion as an organization 
seeks continually to remind its members of their 
obligation to the children of America. This 
year, at the twenty-fourth annual national con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mo., September 19-21, 
1942, the program of protection and care of chil- 
dren held an especially prominent place on the 
program. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring continua- 
tion of the national committee to study post- 
war problems as they affect children; endorsing 
the President’s recommendation for increased 
appropriations for grants to the States for ma- 
ternal and child-welfare services for the period 
of the war and 6 months thereafter; endorsing 
the Children’s Charter in Wartime and the pro- 
gram for State action adopted by the Children’s 
Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime, 
and charging each Legion post with the obliga- 


BOOK 


The June 1942 issue of the Recreation Magazine is 
the yearbook number—a record of community recrea- 
tion programs and services in American towns, cities, 
and counties for 1941. The yearbook lists nearly 1,200 
communities with play leadership or supervised facili- 
ties, totaling 21,148 separate recreation areas such as 
playgrounds, parks, camps, recreation centers, and 
play streets. 

As evidence that war pressures make recreation 
facilities more essential than ever, 1,118 new play 
areas were reported opened in 1941, but the pace of 
expansion has been slowed down by the war. The re- 
port indicates an increase in the number of leaders 
employed from regular funds along with an increase in 
the number of voluteers. Special provisions for 
meeting war recreation needs are also considered. 

* * * * a 


tion of putting into effect a coordinated child- 
welfare program in cooperation with its local 
defense council; recommending the extension 
of the public-assistance program to reach chil- 
dren in all communities in the Nation in need of 
assistance in order to assure their fundamental 
rights and adequate family care; and urging 
that employment in industry of women with 
young children should be deferred until full 
use has been made of all other sources of labor 
supply, and on that basis offering the coopera- 
tion of the Legion in the formulation of sound 
day-care programs. 

Another resolution urged continued support 
of school noon-lunch projects and school milk 
projects. The Legion also voted to offer to vet- 
erans of the present war the services and ex- 
periences of the American Legion child-welfare 
program. 


NOTES 


THE OHIO StTuDY OF RECREATION LEADERSHIP TRAINING, 
by W. W. Charters and Vaughn W. Fry. Bureau of 
Edueational Research Mimeographs, No. 2, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 1942. 173 pp. $2. 

The training course for recreational leadership now 
earried on at Ohio State University originated in the 
lack of a supply of well-trained recreation leaders, and 
drew upon the Bureau of Educational Research for 
both direction and techniques. The curriculum was to 
be based on a supply and demand study and analysis 
of duties and responsibilities of the recreation jobs and 
an analysis of the personality qualities which are essen- 
tial in varying patterns to the efficiency of the recrea- 
tion worker. 

One of the main contributions of the study is the 
development of a job analysis description of recreation 
positions which provides a helpful basis for planning 
and evaluation. 
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Trends in State Legislation, 1941-42 


By Norens McDermorr 


Industrial Division. Children’s Bureau 


During 1941 and 1942 the legislative picture 
in the child-labor field has been colored by the 
accelerated demand for labor for defense and 
war needs. Definite attacks on existing child- 
labor and related standards have-been made 11 
a number of States. While these pressures to- 
ward a breakdown of existing child-labor 
standards have been more far-reaching than at 
any time during the past decade, actually only 
a few laws were enacted that relaxed employ- 
ment standards for minors under 18 years of 
age. Moreover, in a number of States these 2 
years have been marked by real advances. For 
the most part, the standards that were lowered 
either by law or by administrative order, were 
directly or indirectly associated with the war 
emergency and affected principally working- 
hour standards, commercialized amusement 
areas, and agricultural work. 


Modifications To Meet the Eme rgency. 


Agriculture—New Jersey and New York 
both passed laws in 1942 which permit school 
children to be released from school for work in 
agriculture. Under the New Jersey law more 
satisfactory safeguards are set up for the pro- 
tection of children released than under the 
New York law. In both States the children 
must be at least 14 years of age. In New Jer- 
sey they may be released up to 15 days in the 
school year; in New York, up to 30 days. 

Both laws require a showing of need for the 
children’s labor before they may be released. 
In New Jersey this is determined, according 
to procedures set up in the act, by the Student 
Service Commission, which administers the 
act. The 11 members of the Commission in- 
clude State officials and representatives of 
public organizations. The New Jersey law 
also sets up specific procedures to be followed 
in determining which children may be released 
and provides additional safeguards for their 
protection while at work. Children may be 
sent to work in localities away from home only 
if they are supervised. Wages paid to 
students must be not less than those paid to 
adults for comparable work. Hours are lim- 
ited to 8 a day for a 6-day week or 10 a day 


for a 5-day week. Provision must be made so 
that the children may make up the school work 
they miss. 

In New York the Commissioner of Education 
is authorized to make regulations for the release 
of the children, and a certificate is required from 
the County Agricultural Defense Committee 
that suflicient adult labor is not available. The 
pupils are to be in suitable physical condition, 
and local school authorities are responsible for 
safeguarding their educational interests. New 
York, by another act, also lowered its require- 
ments for obtaining vacation-work permits for 
farm work by providing that neither a pledge 
of employment nor the name of the employer 
shall be required for the issuance of such a 
permit. 

TTours of labor—FPressure for relaxation of 
hours-of-labor standards began in 1941 with the 
increased demands for production for defense 
needs. In that year a number of States adopted 
legislation affecting hours of labor; in only three 
States, however, were standards affected for 
minors under 18 years of age. Nebraska per- 
mitted relaxation of its night-work prohibition 
for females 16 years of age and over under cer- 
tain conditions on permit from the Labor Com- 
missioner. Connecticut authorized the Gover- 
nor to suspend certain limitations upon hours of 
work for women and minors; in addition, “dis- 
play workers” in Connecticut were exempted 
from the night-work law for minors and women. 
Maine exempted female supervisors and assist- 
ants 16 years of age and over from its 9-hour day, 
54-hour week. 

Pressures to relax standards relating to hours 
of labor that began in the 1941 legislative ses- 
sions increased in 1942 following the declaration 
of war in December 1941. Relaxations of hours- 
of-work standards were authorized in 1942 
either by legislation or by administrative ruling 
ina number of States. No legislation, however, 
was enacted which specifically lowered hours-of- 
work standards for minors under 18. In three 
States (Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Colo- 
rado) some modification in  hours-of-work 
standards for minors under 18 years of age 
was made or authorized by administrative rul- 
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ing. Moreover, six States (Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia), in passing legislation under 
which hours standards and other labor laws nay 
be relaxed during the war emergency, have pro- 
vided specifically that such relaxations would 
not apply to minor workers under 18 years of 
age or have limited the application of such legis- 
lation to “women” workers. 

The one State, Wisconsin, which relaxed 
hours of work for minors under 16 years of 
age still has a standard as high as any other 
State in this respect. The Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, acting under authority 
given in its child-labor law, lengthened the 
maximum work week for children between 14 
and 16 years of age from 24 to 40 hours; this 
is applicable, however, for work only during 
school vacation. The maximum week for 
minors between 16 and 18 years of age was 
extended from 40 to 48 hours for minors 17 
years of age and, during school vacations, for 
those 16 years of age. The commission also 
relaxed the daily and weekly hours of women 
and minor employees between 16 and 18 years 
of age in canneries. Under the canning order 
a 9-hour day, 54-hour week is permitted for 
minors between 16 and 18 years of age for 
work during the canning season. Longer 
hours are permitted for boys between 16 and 
18 years of age during emergencies, and boys 
of 17, physically fit, may be employed under 
certain conditions without any hours-of-labor 
restrictions. 

In Pennsylvania, which has a maximum 44- 
hour week for minors under 18, the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry has ruled that 
boys and girls between 16 and 18 years of age 
may work as much as 48 hours per week under 
special authorization of the Department. The 
Industrial Commissioner of Colorado has is- 
sued a blanket Emergency Exemption Order 
permitting women and minors to work in ex- 
cess of the legal maximum of 8 hours a day in 
defense work or war production under certain 
conditions. 


Lowering of Standards Other Fields. 


In addition to relaxations of standards af- 
fecting hours of work, certain backward steps 
were taken in the street-trades and commer- 
cialized-amusement fields, areas in which little 
progress in child-labor regulation had been 
made. Indiana, in 1941, expressly exempted 
newspaper carriers from the coverage of the 
child-labor law, and a large number of States 
exempted newsboys under 18 years of age 
from the benefits of their unemployment-com- 
pensation laws. In 1941 the District of 


Columbia and California passed laws relaxing 
night-work standards for children appearing 
in theatrical performances. Virginia (1942) 
eliminated its provision setting a minimum 
age for children in public performances, per- 
mitting appearances of children of any age 
if a permit is obtained from the Commissioner 
of Labor. 

Three States lowered standards affecting 
employment of minors in bowling alleys (New 
Jersey, Michigan, and Wisconsin), a commer- 
cialized amusement that has been affected by 


labor shortages during the emergency. New 
Jersey (1941) amended its child-labor law 


adopted in 1940, lowering the minimum age 
for pin boys in bowling alleys from 18 to 16, 
and permitting such boys to work up to 11:30 
p.m. In 1942 by administrative order Wis- 
consin and Michigan also lowered the mini- 
mum age for pin boys in bowling alleys to 16 
years, and in the preceding year Wisconsin 
passed an act removing boys working as 
pin setters from unemployment-compensation 
benefits during the summer months. 


Defeated or Pending Proposals. 


In addition to the backward steps that were 
enacted into law, efforts to reduce standards 
were made during these 2 years in a number of 
States, but failed to pass. These included 
bills to relax or to authorize suspension of 
child-labor or compulsory-school-attendance 
laws (Virginia, Pennsylvania), to eliminate a 


12-year minimum age for farm work done for 
parents in vacations (New York), to relax 


night-hour restrictions for 
alleys or for minors in public 
(Massachusetts, ew York), 

standards for boys in street trades (Cali- 
fornia). In New Jersey a number of bills 
have been introduced which would break down 
standards. One of these authorizes the Gov- 
ernor to suspend the child-labor law during 
the present emergency; others would give him 
authority to suspend the school-attendance law 
and the home-work law. Another would per- 
mit boys between 15 and 18 years of age to 
work in bowling alleys until 12:30 at “— 
even while attending school. Since the New 
Jersey Legislature is still in session, these bills 
are still pending. 


boys in bowling 
performances 


and to lower 


Legislative Advances. 

In spite of the pressures on existing stand- 
ards in the child-labor field, advances were 
made in 1941 and 1942 that more than offset 
the backward steps actually taken. Particu- 
larly significant was the 7% of three new 
child-labor laws. Florida in 1941 and Louis- 
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iana and Puerto Rico in 1942 completely re- 
vised their laws and adopted standards which 
place these jurisdictions among those having 
the most progressive child- labor laws. 

These three new acts are similar in many re- 
spects. The basic minimum age for employ- 
ment was raised from 14 to 16 years. Working- 
hour standards were improved, the new laws 
setting an 8-hour day, 6-day week, and 40-hour 
week for minors under 16 in Florida and for 
minors under 18 in Puerto Rico, and an 8-hour 
day, 6-day week, and 44-hour week for minors 
under 18 in Louisiana. The work of children 
who attend school and work outside school hours 
was also limited. Night-work standards were 
strengthened for minors under 18 in all three 
jurisdictions. All three acts require employ- 
ment or age certificates for minors under 18 
years of age and also establish standards for 
street trading. Employment of minors under 
18 years of age was prohibited in designated 
hazardous occupations under all three acts, and 
power was given toa State agency in the case of 
Louisiana and Florida and to the Insular In 
dustrial Board in Puerto Rico to declare other 
occupations hazardous for minors under 18. 

In 1941 California adopted an act which 
clarified the application of the work-permit re- 
quirement to agriculture. Under this amend- 
ment a work permit is specifically not required 
for 2 minor under 16 employed in agriculture on 
work under the control of his parent or guardian 
and performed on premises owned, ope rated, or 
controlled by the parent or guardian; thus, it 
seems clear that permits are required for em- 
ployment of children in all other agricultural 
work. i 

In addition to the above advances, marked 
improvement was made by a number of States 
in specific standards for the protection of work- 
ing minors. 

Three States, Ohio (1941), Montana (1942), 
and New York (1942), enacted legislation, and 
three other States, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Michigan, adopted administrative or- 
ders in 1942 extending prohibitions against em- 
ployment of minors in specified hazardous oc- 
cupations. The Pennsylvania order relating to 
work in mines and the West Virginia orders 
relating to motor-vehicle occupations, logging 
and sawmilling, and woodworking-machine oc- 
cupations were modeled on the Federal orders 
issued under the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Hawaii in 1941 raised the age to which certifi 
cates are required from 16 years to 18 years. 

New Jersey adopted a new industrial home- 
work law in 1941 which included a minimum age 


of 16 years for licensed home workers. Massa- 
chusetts (1941) amended its home-work law 
so that fees required to be paid by the employers 
will be increased as the number of home work- 
ers employed by them increases, and New York 
in 1942 strengthened its home-work law by two 
acts which provided that all home workers are 
presumed to be employees and not independent 
contractors and that the employer must distrib- 
ute work directly to his home workers and not 
give it out through a distributor. 

Montana (1941) established an 8-hour day and 
48-hour week for persons working in or about 
carnivals or circuses, and Maine (1942) amended 
the law regulating hours of work for girls 16 
years of age and over as well as for women, so 
as to require that they be given a lunch period 
even during emergencies. 

Five States in 1941 enacted laws providing 
for voluntary apprenticeship under State-ap- 
proved agreements: Arizona, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New York, and Washington. 

A number of laws affecting school attendance 
were enacted. Puerto Rico (1942) raised the 
upper age to which children are required to at- 
tend school from 14 to 16 years. New Jersey 
(1942) amended its school-attendance law to 
permit nonresident children to be admitted to 
schools free if such children have been placed 
in the home of a resident by order of a court or 
by an agency charged with the care of indigent 
or neglected children. Virginia (1942) 
strengthened its administrative procedure for 
reporting names of children not enrolled in 
school at the opening of the term; Minnesota 
(1941), in reenacting its school code, provided 
for a minimum school term of 8 months instead 
of “7 to 10” months, as formerly. Michigan 
(1941) adopted an amendment Clarifying its 
compusory-school-attendance law by requiring 
children attending a parochial school to secure 
work permits before they may be excused from 
school attendance; this was already required 
for children attending public schools. 

* * * * 


It is especially significant that during these 
2 years, in spite of the passage of some unfavor- 
able legislation under pressure for defense and 
war needs, a number of improvements were 
made in existing child-labor and school-attend- 
ance laws, and many efforts to reduce child- — 
standards were unsuccessful. This indicates « 
recognition of the importance of me aur war 
demands without jeopardizing protective meas- 
ures for working minors under 18 years of age. 

Note.—Legislative references on which this article 


is based can be obtained from the Children’s Bureau on 
request. 








Improved Child-Labor Conditions in Connecticut Tobacco 


Fields 


The Connecticut Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection reported in September 
that the annual inspection of Connecticut to- 
bacco plantations made during July and 
August 1942 showed an encouraging improve- 
ment in employment conditions throughout a 
large part of the industry. Inspections made 
in the tobacco fields during the summer of 
1941+ had uncovered living and working con- 
ditions so shocking that public opinion had 
demanded steps be taken to prevent the re- 
currence of such conditions. An agreement on 
“standards of employment” was reached dur- 
ing the spring of 1942 between a committee 
of shade tobacco growers and the State De- 
partment of Labor and was signed by 17 of the 
largest growers. 

An important factor in the achievement of 
notable improvements this year was the ap- 
pointment of a public-relations adviser, who 
was familiar with the industry and with the 
efforts which had been made over a period of 
years to prevent abuse of child labor im the 
tobacco fields. 

A special effort was made to observe the 14- 
year minimum-age limitation and to secure 
proof of age. Consequently, practically no 
~ 1 See Purtell, Edna M.; Working and Living Conditions on 


Connecticut Tobaceo Vlantations The Child, Vol. 6, No. 8 
(February 1942), pp. 209-211. 


child labor under 14 years of age was found 
on most of the plantations of growers who 
signed the agreement. In the 49 fields owned 
by 21 growers, which were inspected, 2,100 
workers, more than one-third of the total labor 
force, were children under 16 years of age. 
Nine fields employed children as young as 12 
and on one plantation children of 10 years of 
age were found to be working. The number 
of youth over 16 vears of age was smaller than 
in other years, because of the employment of 
those of this age group in defense industries. 

Wages were considerably higher than last 
year. Improvements had also been made in 
living conditions in the boarding houses main- 
tained for workers, but these were still far 
from satisfactory. 

The department is concerned that gains 
made this year be held. The report, copies of 
which can be obtained from the Connecticut De- 
partment of Labor and Factory Inspection, 
Hartford, concludes: 

* The tobacco industry in general should be 
subject to the regulations which many of the con- 
scientious growers have accepted voluntarily. With 
that objective in view the department of labor again 
recommends the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
the employment of children under 14 years of age in 
industrial agriculture 

S. M. S. 
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The World’s Children 


By Anna Kater Smiru 


Office of the Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


International Council Meets in 
Montevideo 


The International Council, which is respon- 
sible for the administration of the American 
International Institute for the Proection of 
Childhood, met in Montevideo, Uruguay, on 
August 29, 1942. The meeting originally was 
scheduled for February but was postponed un- 
til after the Eighth Pan American Child Con- 


ro 
im 


gress, which met in Washington in May 1942, 
so as to enable the Council to consider the 
work done by the Congress. 

The International Council consists of official 
delegates of American countries belonging to 
the Institute. Delegates from 10 of the 14 
countries attended the meeting. Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau and official delegate from the United 
States to the Council, was represented by Mrs. 
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Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, a member of the 
Bureau staff. 

The meeting was devoted mainly to the 
recommendations made by the Eighth Pan 
American Child Congress. The Council auth- 
orized the Institute to carry out the recommen- 
dations dealing with the Institute so far as 
possible. Among them are recommendations 
(1) for making the Institute a center for 
scientifie study and cooperative action in mat- 
ters affecting the health, education, and wel- 
fare of children, (2) for recognizing it as the 
permanent organ of the Pan American Child 
Congresses, responsible for carrying out their 
resolutions and recommendations, (3) for im- 
proving the financial condition of the Institute, 
(4) for making the Institute the center of in- 
formation on fellowships available in the 
American Republics for the training of social 
workers and public-health nurses, and (5) for 
expanding its activities in other ways. 

The Council asked the Institute to refer 
recommendations necessitating action by the 
American Republics to the Governments con- 
cerned. These recommendations call among 
other things for collaboration among the 
American Republics in the exchange of infor- 
mation, technical knowledge, and professional 
staff with a view to improving conditions of 
living for children, for the organization or im- 
provement of social services for children, for 
the promotion of child-welfare legislation, and 
for the establishment of committees on the 
wartime protection of mothers and children in 
danger zones. 

Other resolutions passed by the Eighth Pan 
American Child Congress were referred by 
the Council to committees, for instance, reso- 
lutions calling for the reorganization of the 
International Council, the preparation of pro- 
grams of work for the Institute for a period 
of not less than 4 years, and the making by 
the Institute of special studies in cooperation 
with inter-American and national agencies on 
subjects such as nutrition problems of the 
children in the Americas, methods of organiz 
ing mothers’ education, foster-home placement 
of children, improvement of institutional care 
of children, provision for family allowances, 
improvement in recording vital statistics, and 
protection of children in wartime. 

Some of the committees were appointed at 
the meeting and were instructed by the Coun- 
cil to make their reports within the year, so 
that their findings may be communicated to 
the several Governments. 

The Council also decided to send to the Con- 
gress on Social Insurance, held in September 
1942 in Santiago, Chile, the following delegates: 


Dr. Roberto Berro, Director of the American 
International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, and 
Dr. Guillermo Morales Beltrami, Chilean dele- 
gate to the Council. 

The difficulty of collecting dues from the 
member countries was brought out at the meet- 
ing and was attributed to wartime conditions; 
the Council permitted the Institute to take the 
measures recommended by the Congress to meet 
this difficulty. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
Council in February 1943. 

Source: Draft of Minutes of the Meeting. 


Mexico Reports Child-Welfare 


Progress 


The President of Mexico in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, read on September 1, 1942, re- 
ferred to the work of the “volunteer committees 
on child welfare” (comités voluntarios de asis- 
tencia infantil). ‘These committees, consisting 
of middle-class women, collect money and help 
the Department of Public Welfare (Secretaria 
de la Asistencia Publica) in other ways to es- 
tablish and maintain various services for moth- 
ers and children. The President stated that in 
the year just ended these committees were in- 
creasingly active in various parts of the country, 
and among other things helped to establish 
several new maternity homes, temporary homes 
for destitute women and their children, centers 
for the occupational training of unemployed 
mothers, and day nurseries; they also organized 
feeding programs for preschool and _ school 
children. 

The President also mentioned that the Na- 
tional Commission on Foods (Comisién Na- 
cional de Alimentacion, in the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Health) had begun to introduce 
menus for properly balanced and economical 
meals in public child-welfare institutions and in 
foster homes supervised by public-welfare au- 
thorities. The second public dining hall for 
families in Mexico City, which is soon to be 
finished, will have as its annex an Institute of 
Nutrition for the study of national food prod- 
ucts and the investigation of the nutrition of 
various parts of the population. A corps of 
nurses has been organized for teaching mothers 
to prepare food for children. 

The President referred to the progress made 
in methods of foster care of children. The Na- 
tional Institution for Dependent Children (Casa 
de Cuna) has been transformed into a tempo- 
rary receiving home. The number of cottage- 
system institutions and foster homes has in- 
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creased. The former, each with accommoda- 
tion for 20 children, are used as temporary shel- 
ters; the foster homes, accommodating not more 
than 6 children each, are used for permanent 
stay. 

Other sources report increasing attention in 
Mexico to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
The Bureau of Social Prevention of the Fed- 
eral Department of the Interior (Departmento 
de Prevencién Social de la Secretaria de Gober- 
nacién) has been conducting a campaign for 
the establishment of juvenile courts in all the 
States of Mexico and has been supplying the 
States with the necessary information. Indi- 
vidual appeals have been sent recently by the 
Bureau to the governors of the States that have 
not yet established juvenile courts. 

A decree has been issued recently by the Pres- 
ident of the Republic for the organization in 
the Federal District of a corps of police for the 
protection of minors. This protective police 
force will seek to check juvenile delinquency by 
enforcing the school-attendance law and by tak- 
ing measures to prevent minors from loafing 
in streets, begging, and attending places of 
amusement harmful to their morals. The po- 
lice will also collaborate with the parents, school 
authorities, employers, and directors of child- 
welfare institutions in the investigation of of- 
fenses committed by minors; it will participate 
with the inspectors of the Departments of Labor 
and Health in the enforcement of protective 
laws, and it will take measures to provide medi- 
cal care for children under 18. The agents of 
police are to be appointed by the Department of 
the Interior, preferably from among trained 
social workers. 

Sources: El Popular, August 10, September 2, and 
September 8, 1942. Asistencia, July and August, 1942. 


Switzerland Aids Children in 


Warring Countries 


Aid to children in warring countries is at 
present given in Switzerland by a group of 
private social-welfare agencies which combined 
for that purpose and are working under the di- 
rection and responsibility of the Swiss Red 
Cross. The new agency, the semiofficial “Swiss 
Red Cross—Aid to Children,” replaces a private 
organization established in 1939. It began to 
function early in 1942. It aims to help children, 
especially in occupied and unoccupied France 
and in Belgium, whose parents are war prisoners 
or have been killed or maimed; children who 
are refugees; and children who live in localities 
exposed to frequent bombings. Precedence is 


given to pretuberculous or malnourished chil- 
dren, and to those suffering from rickets. Chil- 
dren in need of special care are placed in insti- 
tutions. Most of the work done consists of 
bringing the children to Switzerland for a 3- 
month stay. Fifteen thousand children have 
been brought in since November 1940, mostly 
from France and Belgium. The children are 
distributed among private homes, except for 
Serbian children and some others who are placed 
in special institutions because of language difli- 
culties. It is reported that this form of place- 
ment will be used increasingly. 

In addition, “Swiss Red Cross—Aid to Chil- 
dren” has established in France institutions 
at present accommodating more than 10,000 chil- 
dren, 100 kitchens for feeding children (mainly 
in refugee camps), and maternity homes. Food 
valued at 1,000,000 frances has been sent to Ath- 
ens and distributed by agents of the organiza- 
tion. Aid in various forms has also been given 
to children in Finland and to Polish refugee 
children in Lithuania. 


Source: Revue Internationale de la Croix Rouge, May 
and July, 1942. 


Palestine Establishes Youth Bureau 


After 20 years of observation and planning 
the Child and Youth Welfare Organization was 
set up under the Jewish Community of Pales- 
tine and began to function at the close of the 
year 1941. 

With the Declaration of The Rights of The 
Child, known as “The Declaration of Geneva,” 
as its guide and Pro Juventute, the famous 
child-welfare society of Switzerland, as_ its 
model, the organization aims to put on a unified 
basis the scattered efforts of the child-welfare 
agencies of the country, to assist them finan- 
cially and in other ways, and to study the needs 
of children with a view to bringing about im- 
provement. 


The plan for the new agency was conceived by | 
leader, who} 
used for that purpose the funds collected in her | 


Henrietta Szold, veteran Zionist 


honor in Palestine and other countries. 

The organization is governed by a board of 
representatives of social-welfare and child-wel- 
fare agencies. 

Investigations of conditions of apprentice- 
ship and domestic work have been begun, and 
suggestions for the introduction of compulsory 
education are being developed. A monthly bul- 
letin is being published in Hebrew. 

Sources: Child and Youth Welfare Organization— 


Purpose, Rules, Trust Deed (Jerusalem, 1942, 26 pp.); 
and Bureau correspondence. 
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Refugee Children To Come From 
France 


Arrangements have been made through the 
State Department for 1,000 Jewish refugee 
children in France to be brought to the United 
States. 

The United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children, which has raised $900,- 
000 for the care of the children in this country, 


has posted a bond with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in Philadelphia. This 
bond guarantees that the children will not be- 
come public charges. 

In a press conference during October Sum- 
ner Welles, Under Secretary of State, declared, 
in reference to the young refugees, that the 
Government favors ail possible assistance to 
the children. 


Source: New York Times, October 15, 1942. 


NOTICE 


REDUCTION 


THE CHILD is meeting emergency requirements 
through a reduction in the number of pages, elimina- 
tion of cover pages in color, use of less expensive paper, 
and other economies. Through these measures the 
Bureau hopes to continue using The Child as a vehicle 
for policies, programs, reports, and news items on mat- 
ters esSential for the protection of children and moth- 
ers in wartime. Contributions from sources outside 
the Bureau, such as other Federal agencies and State 
and local administering wartime programs 
for children, will be accepted for publication as space 
permits. 

As a measure of wartime economy, it is necessary to 


agencies 


make a drastic reduction in the free mailing list for 
The Child. Beginning with the January 1948 issue, 
therefore, The Child can be sent without charge only 


to the following: 


Members of Children’s Bureau Advisory Committees; 
the Commission on Children in Wartime; and local 
supervisors of social statistics. 

Federal, State, and local public officials. 


in Marrine List For 


THe CHILp 


Libraries. 

Periodicals sent to the Children’s Bureau in exchange 
for The Child. 

Persons outside the United States who now receive 

The Child. 

All others who wish to continue to receive The Child 
may subscribe through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at the rate of 50 cents a year ($1 for 2 years). 
A discount of 25 percent can be obtained on quantity 
orders of 100 or more copies sent to the same address. 
Social Statistics, published from time to time as a sup- 
plement to The Child, will be sent to all paid subscribers. 

Social Statisties will continue to be sent without 
charge to agencies reporting under the project for the 
registration of social statistics, but others now on the 
list will be asked to subscribe to The Child 


ok * % * 


The Index and Title Page to Volume 6 of THe CHILD 
(July 1941-June 1942) are now available and will 
be sent to anyone requesting them. 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE CHILD 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS. 
Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D.C. 


Please enter my subscription for THe Cutty, Monthly Bulletin, published by the Children’s 


Bureau, U 


I enclose [] 50 cents 


$1 for 2 years’ subscription. 


for 


Name-_____ 


Number and street________- 


City and State_________-- 
FML 


. 8. Department of Labor, to begin with the issue for - 


for 1 year’s subscription. 


subscriptions for 1 year. 





CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


10-12 Southern Medical Association. Dec. 27-29 National Conference on Family 
Thirty-sixth annual meeting, Relations. Cleveland. 
Richmond. Secretary: C. P. Dec. 29-81 American Association for Labor 
Loranz, Empire Building, Bir- Legislation. Annual meeting, 
mingham, Ala. Cleveland. Permanent head- 

quarters: 131 East Twenty- 

17-18 Ninth National Conference on third Street. New York. 
Labor Legislation, Tiuaiaiapolis. , 29-31 American Sociological Associa- 
Called by the Secretary of Labor. tion. Cleveland. 


Negro History Week, February 7-14, 
1943 


The eighteenth annual observance of Negro 
History Week, February 7-14, will take the form 
of a national demonstration of what the Negro 
has done to advance democracy. The sponsor- 
ing organization is the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., of which Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune is president. Negro History 
Week posters for use in schools and elsewhere 
can be obtained free by writing to the Associa- 
tion. 





Publication of Tae Cuitp, Monthly Bulletin, with Socrau Statistics supplements from time to time, was 
authorized by the Bureau of the Budget, May 12, 1936, under Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing, to 
meet the need of agencies working with or for children for a regular channel of information on current develop- 
ments, activities, policies, and programs for maintaining the health of mothers and children, providing child-welfare 
services, and safeguarding the employment of youth. Communications and requests to be placed on the free 
official mailing list should be addressed to Miriam Keeler, editor, The Child, Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


The Children’s Bureau does not necessarily assume responsibility for the statements or opinions of contributors 
not connected with the Bureau. 

Tue Caixp is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 50 cents a year; foreign postage, 25 cents additional; single copies, 5 cents. 
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